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SOCIAL JUSTICE AND SOCIAL-ISM 

BY THE EDITOR 

Eugene Victor Debs, born in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 
1855, was first nominated for President in 1900 by the Social 
Democratic party, and received 94,173 votes. He bad ob- 
tained a rudimentary education in the common schools, had 
worked as a locomotive fireman and as a salesman for a 
wholesale grocery house, bad served as city clerk and as a 
member of the State Legislature, and, at the time of his 
nomination, was President of the American Railway Union. 
While acting in the last-mentioned capacity he had won a 
strike on the Great Northern railroad, had been tried for 
conspiracy and acquitted, and had served six months in 
prison for contempt of court. 

In 1904 Mr. Debs was nominated for President by the 
Socialist party, as it is now constituted, and polled 433,532 
votes; in 1908 he was renominated, and achieved a like re- 
sult under less favorable circumstances. He has now been 
proposed a third time with substantial unanimity and an- 
ticipates a marked increase in voting strength at the polls 
in November. The results of by-elections during the past 
two years, greatly intensified by the effects of the fervid 
appeals of others to the spirits of class and discontent, 
clearly indicate that the hope is not without foundation. 

Here is the record of the Socialist vote in the United 
States since it became appreciable in size : 
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Socialist Total vote Percentage of whole 

1892 21,164 12,059,351 One-sixth of 1% 

1*96 36,274 13,923,102 One-quarter of 1% 

1900 127,553 13,961,566 Nearly 1% 

1904 433,532 13,528,979 Over 3% 

1908 434,618 14,888,442 Nearly 3% 

1910 607,674 11,000,000 (est.) About 5%% 

1911 1,100,000 (est.) 11,000,000 (est.) Fully 10% 

The Socialist vote in 1904 was swelled by trie ballots of 
probably 200,000 radicals who would not accept either of 
the two presumably conservative candidates for President. 
The vote in 1908 was an accurate measure of the Socialist 
strength. The estimates for 1910 and 1911 are based upon 
tabulations made by expert accountants. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the growth has increased steadily in both 
numbers and ratio. The same tendency unchecked would 
produce a Socialist vote in 1912 of 2,000,000 out of an esti- 
mated total of 15,600,000 — thirteen per cent. — and in 1916 
of fully 5,000,000, or nearly one-third of the whole number 
— the present proportion in Germany. 

The recent election result in Milwaukee, in which all polit- 
ical parties united in a successful effort to depose a Social- 
ist administration, has been cited generally as an indication 
that Socialism is on the wane. That it was quite the reverse 
is shown by the following table covering the elections of the 
past fourteen years: 

Year Socialist Gain Per cent. Non-Socialist Gain Per cent. 

1898 2,444 561.4 44,211 4.2 

1900 2,473 1.1 47,778 8.1 

1902 8,373 238.6 49,887 4.4 

1904 15,333 83.3 41,118 *17.4 

1906 16,784 9.4 44,118 7.5 

1908 20,887 24.4 41,517 *6.0 

1910 27,608 32.2 31,876 *23.3 

1912 30,272 9.4 43,176 35.3 

* Loss. 

The issue was Americanism sharply defined. The allied 
citizens marched under the Stars and Stripes. The Social- 
ists openly flaunted the red banner. And yet the Socialist 
vote increased nearly three thousand, while the total op 
position vote was actually less than that polled in 1898. 
Had the Republicans and the Democrats failed to act as a 
complete unit the Socialists would have won an easy victory. 

Far more striking and significant than the figures of the 
record, however, are the responses favorable to Socialistic 
doctrines which have recently been elicited by skilful appeal 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. " Social 
justice," as opposed to constitutional guarantees of in- 
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dividual liberty and property protection, is not a new motto 
of those who would destroy the existing order. It has been 
blazoned for years upon the cloak under which are grouped 
Direct Government by the People, Popular Supremacy over 
the Judiciary, Human Rights vermis Constitutional Lib- 
erty, Collective Ownership and Management of Land and 
Public Utilities, Independence of Restrictive Law, Immedi- 
ate Application of (presumed) Remedial Proposals and all 
other constituents of Pure Democracy, as differentiated 
from the representative government first definitely estab- 
lished on American soil. The phrase itself, so glittering and 
pleasing, is admirably adapted to specious use by those who 
would play upon the strings of human envy and avarice, no 
less than those of human heedlessness and ignorance, and 
none can deny that it has been so employed with marked ef- 
fectiveness. 

But guile is ever evasive, never explicit. " Social jus- 
tice " lives in the mind and upon the lips of the crafty 
propagandist only as a generality. It remains for the de- 
clared Socialist — the sincere believer, not the base pretender 
— to draw back the cloak and reveal the means by which he 
proposes to achieve his millennial end. It clearly behooves 
us, then, to examine and study the latest declaration of 
doctrines made by the Socialist party in the hope of win- 
ning a more general support from the American people. 

Assuming as a major premise that " the overwhelming 
majority of the people of America are being forced under 
a yoke of bondage by soulless industrial despotism," the 
Socialist party proposes to remedy the condition thus de- 
picted by affirmative acts designed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing results: 

" Abolition of the Senate and the veto power of the President. 
"Adoption of Initiative, Keferendum, and Eecall, nationally as well 
as locally." 

In other words, vest all power of legislation in the mass 
of the people, retaining only a semblance of representative 
government in the House of Representatives, whose mem- 
bers would be subject to recall. Under this system, as now 
practised in Oregon, a majority of the votes cast through- 
out the country would enact any proposed law. 

" Abolition of the power usurped by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to pass upon the constitutionality of the legislation enacted by 
Congress." 
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This would enable the majority of voters to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the laws which they themselves had 
enacted. The effect would be identical with that of the 
proposed plan to permit the people to recall decisions, but 
the operation would be less cumbersome. 

" Abolition of the Federal district courts and the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The election of all jiidges for short terms." 

Thus virtually establish popular government on the bench 
as well as in legislative halls. 

" Abolish the profit system in government work and substitute direct 
hire of labor or awarding of contracts to co-operative groups of workers. 

" Establish minimum wage scales. 

"Establish old-age pensions and enforce upon the State and all em- 
ployers a system of insurance against industrial diseases, accidents, and 
deaths without cost to the workers. 

" The immediate government relief of the unemployed by the extension 
of all useful public works. All persons employed on such works to be 
engaged directly by the government under a work-day of not more than 
eight hours, and not less than the prevailing union wages. The govern- 
ment also to establish employment bureaus; to lend money to States and 
municipalities without interest for the purpose of carrying on public 
works, and to take such other measures within its power as will lessen 
the wide-spread misery of the workers caused by the misrule of the cap- 
italist class." 

A comprehensive programme involving enormous ex- 
penditures of moneys whose sources are not indicated. 

" Collective ownership and democratic management of railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and all other social means of transportation and of all 
large-scale industries." 

Government ownership is understandable, but " collective 
ownership," even as defined by Jaures, has yet to be made 
clear to American minds. " Democratic management" of 
great organizations is wholly enigmatical. 

"Immediate acquirement by the municipalities, the States, or the 
Federal Government of all grain-elevators, stock-yards, storage ware- 
houses, and all other distributing agencies." 

The intent is declared to be to reduce the cost of living, 
presumably by curtailing operating expense or by enhanc- 
ing efficiency. 

" Extension of the public domain to include mines, quarries, oil-wells, 
forests, and water-powers." 

Whether by new discovery, by purchase, or by confiscation 
is not revealed. 
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" Collective ownership of land wherever practicable, and in cases where 
such ownership is impracticable, the appropriation by taxation of the an- 
nual rental value of all land held for speculation." 

Obviously the question of " practicability " is here so 
transcendent as to render speculation as to method futile. 

" Collective ownership and democratic management of the banking 
and currency system." 

Again arises the Socialists' distinction between govern- 
ment and collective ownership. As stated, the proposition 
might easily be deprived of the word " system," which 
seems to be curiously lacking in co-relationship with either 
democratic or collective direction of fiscal business. 

Such are the chief " measures of relief " which are of- 
fered by the Socialist party, not as an end, but frankly as 
only " a preparation of the workers to seize the whole 
powers of government in order that they may thereby lay 
hold of the whole system of socialized industry and thus 
come to their rightful inheritance." 

Assuming for the sake of argument, despite the candor 
of the declaration quoted, that actual confiscation is not 
in prospect, that " evolution, not revolution " is the real 
intent, and that the Socialist lode-star is indeed simple 
equity among humans, what say reason and practical sense, 
not as to the justice or injustice of the proposals and not 
at all as to the motives of their sponsors and advocates, 
but simply as to the possibility of fulfilment of the hopes 
expressed? 

Take first the financial and commercial phases. Dismiss 
impecunious Collectivity as a purchasing power and regard 
Government, the agent of the whole people, as buyer and 
recompenser. Clearly the hundreds of billions of dollars 
required for the acquirement of all of the railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones, manufacturing plants, grain-elevators, 
stock-yards, warehouses, mines, water-powers, agricultural 
lands, and virgin forests could not be obtained by taxation 
upon incomes and imports, since the sum total of both would 
be but as a drop in the bucket. How, then? By the issuance 
of government obligations, not for sale in the limited mar- 
kets of the world, but directly to the present holders of the 
properties. That is the ready answer, coupled with the 
no less sprightly assurance that, under " democratic man- 
agement," the earnings derived from operation would more 
than suffice to meet interest requirements. For reasons ap- 
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parent, the one business enterprise in which the government 
is engaged, that of transporting the mails at a loss, despite 
immunity from rental payments upon an immensely costly 
plant, is not cited in evidence. Theory is the foundation 
and assumption the keystone of the arch. Fortunately, il- 
lustrations based upon fact are not wanting. Bankrupt 
New Zealand affords, perhaps, the one most striking, and 
France offers many. A concrete example from England, 
however, will serve the present purpose. 

Responding to the popular demand for nationalization 
of public utilities, the British Government recently acquired 
the property of the National Telephone Company and an- 
nexed the business to that of the Post-office Department. 
Soon thereafter, replying to employees who sought reduc- 
tion of hours and increase of wages, the Postmaster-General 
made the following statement : 

" That the Post-office, after all, is not such a bad employer of labor is, 
I think, evident from the improvement in the condition of the Telephone 
Company's employees who have been transferred to the Post-office. It 
is rarely that we have the opportunity of making an exact comparison 
between the conditions in State employment and the conditions in sim- 
ilar employment outside. We have the opportunity in this case. The 
employees of the National Telephone Company numbered 19,000. On 
transfer to the Post-office they enjoy the conditions of the Post-office 
servants of the same grade doing the same work. The consequence has 
been that in wages alone that staff are now receiving £175,000 a year 
more than they would have received if they had remained with the Com- 
pany, and owing to the shortening of the hours of work and the increase 
of holidays granted I have had to employ a larger staff, involving an in- 
crease in the wages bill of £32,000 a year. The pension rights granted 
to the Telephone Company's employees involve an increase to the amount 
of £201,000 a year when the pensions mature. So that altogether these 
19,000 telephone employees benefit in money or in money's worth to the 
extent of £408,000 a year, or a sum of over £20 per person, or 8s. per week." 

The net result of the transaction is necessarily a heavy 
loss to the Government, involving an added burden to the 
taxpayers from the very beginning. First, the license pay- 
ments formerly made by the company were forfeited; sec- 
ondly, the plant was bought at a price, probably high, yet 
to be fixed by appraisers; thirdly, the wages bill, although 
raised immediately more than £400,000 per annum, is still 
unsatisfactory to the employees. Meanwhile the news- 
papers teem with complaints of the service, whose former 
inefficiency seems incredibly to have been intensified, and 
fresh demands upon the Treasury for funds required for 
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extensions and improvements have already added £3,000,000 
to the estimates for the ensuing year. 

The proposal contained in the platform of our own Social- 
ist party differs in no respect from the performance in 
England. The property is to be acquired in the same man- 
ner, honrs of labor are to be reduced, wages are to be in- 
creased, pensions are to be granted, and insurance is to be 
enforced upon the State " without cost to the workers." 
Assuming like results in practice, the purchase price of the 
properties owned by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
and allied companies would be about $1,250,000,000, a sum 
equivalent to nearly fifty per cent, of the present National 
debt. The interest charge at four per cent, would be $50,- 
000,000. This would be discharged, according to the Social- 
ist theory, from net earnings. But here, as in England, the 
first' act of the State would be to divert this revenue to the 
pockets of the employees to the extent of not less, and prob- 
ably much more, than $100 per person — in sum total about 
$20,000,000 per annum. Moreover, if the sums required 
for extensions and improvements should correspond to the 
ratio of business done, the State would be required to fur- 
nish immediately ten times as much as the increase asked 
by the British Postmaster-General, or fully $150,000,000, 
upon which, of course, interest would have to be paid in one 
form or another. Assuming equally efficient management 
and equal industry upon the part of employees — contrary 
to all known experience — the net result would be the trans- 
formation of a great, prosperous, public-service corpora- 
tion, whose dividends have averaged nearly eight per cent, 
for half a century, into a Government concern bearing a 
certain deficit larger than the cost of all of the battle-ships 
now annually constructed. 

That like consequences would attend State ownership and 
" democratic management " of railways and manufacturing 
industries no observant or even sane man can doubt for 
a moment. Attempt to compute the sums involved in an 
undertaking so colossal would be futile. An impression, 
however, may be derived from the British experience noted 
above. Employees of the Federal Government now number 
515,000, and pensioners 892,000. The Socialist programme 
would add to the Government service 1,700,000 employees 
for steam railways, 250,000 for street railways, 225,000 for 
telegraphs and telephones, 1,000,000 for industries organized 
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"ona National scale," 500,000 for mines, forests, etc., and 
not less than 6,000,000 for cultivation of agricultural lands 
— a grand total of approximately 10,000,000 persons. The 
immediate cost of transference from private employment to 
public employment has been shown by the British experi- 
ment to average $100 per person. The complete fulfilment 
of the Socialist proposal, therefore, would involve at the 
outset an increase in wages and benefits amounting to one 
thousand millions of dollars a year, for which there would 
be no return whatever. 

"Where this billion per annum might be expected to come 
from need not be considered. The whole scheme, of course, 
is chimerical, absurd, impossible. And yet the Socialist 
ranks are swelling daily, not merely from immigrations, but 
from universities, from pulpits, from workshops, and from 
farms. How could it be otherwise when the Presidential 
nominee of one great political party but recently advocated 
government ownership of railways and has since evidenced 
no change of view; when a former President representing 
a large proportion of the party in power seeks popular 
favor by proposing mass rule as a substitute for representa- 
tive government; and when a Postmaster-General officially 
recommends absorption of the telegraphs by the National 
Government? 

Have the American people ceased to think or to care? 
Cannot they perceive that " Social Justice," as now ex- 
ploited, is Socialism pure and simple? Or, so seeing, are 
they willing to sit idly by while the great ship Eepublic 
drifts steadily and unheeded toward the rocks of unbridled 
confiscation and immeasurable confusion? 

Because we cannot answer we ask these vital questions. 

The Editoe. 



